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THE score was tied 14 to 14. Only three minutes to go. The fans in the 
crowded stands on both sides of the field were on their feet. Westport 
High had the ball on Madison’s nine yard line, and Westport rooters were 
yelling, “We want a touchdown!” On the third down, fullback Ward 
Manly went over—and Westport High’s student body went wild. 

During the next hour, Westport’s Main Street was a bedlam of horns, 
popcorn, school yells, and happy celebration. Crepe paper and balloons 
streamed from a parade of sedans and hot rods. A victory was being cele- 
brated. A dance was scheduled for 8:30 p.m. And, of course, no one 
thought of the economics involved in football games, victory parades, 
and dances. 

But there was a lot of very practical economics involved in Westport’s 
football victory celebration. As a matter of fact, since economic activities 
are all those we engage in to supply ourselves with the things we want 
and need, they play a big part in much of our everyday life. You can 
easily understand how important economics was in this one football game 
by considering the following facts. 

1. More than 4,000 people spent money to attend the game. Each of 
them voluntarily spent it for a football ticket rather than for some- 
thing else. Many of them did some kind of work to earn the money. 

- More than 600 automobiles carried people to and from the game. 
Thousands of proprietors of businesses, engineers, artists, drafts- 
men, chemists, mechanics, salesmen, and other very specialized 
workers in all parts of the world worked to produce and sell 
those cars. 

3. The football field and stand, like other Westport High facilities, 

had to be constructed before they could be used and enjoyed. 

Thousands of men and women worked to produce the steel, lum- 
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Much economic activity must occur before we can have even a football game. 


ber, concrete, and paint used in the construction. Money to pay 
construction costs was provided by all of Westport’s taxpayers. 

4, The clothes worn by students at the game and at the victory dance 
were produced by the combined work of thousands of farmers, 
chemists, and textile workers. Railways and trucks were used to 
transport some of those garments more than 1,000 miles to West- 
port’s stores. 

5. Even the punch at the dance was a product of money and work 
that had been invested in vineyards, laboratories, canneries, 
freight depots, and retail stores. 

Football games, parades, and dances are only a small part of our 
economic life. They are events that provide us with wholesome recre- 
ation. But a few moments’ thought will show that you also have many 
other wants and many other needs—some of which are much more im- 
portant to you than football games and dances. In addition to recreation, 
you and all other human beings need and want wholesome food, shelter, 
and clothing, health services and education. Economics is concerned, as 
we said, with the ways we get the things that meet these needs and wants. 
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It may be pretty difficult for you to separate sat you need from what 
you want. Actually, there's no clear line of distinction between the two. = | 
For example, you need nourishment to keep you alivejatid'healthy, but |) 


there are a variety of foods you can buy which will meet this need. You 
can get nourishment from bread, milk, cheese, meat, fruit, nuts, and vege- 
tables. You will probably want to fulfill your needs with the kinds of food 
you like best. 

Regardless of needs, you also want some foods just because they taste 
good or contribute to your enjoyment. After a football game, you want an 
ice cream soda, a coke, a de luxe hamburger, a candy bar. And you may 
want these things even though you don't really need the added nourishment 
in order to stay alive and healthy. 

Although our needs and wants overlap, we might say that the things 
we need are those we must have to be healthful, reasonably happy people, 
and the things we want are the extras which add even more to our enjoy- 
ment of living. 

A complete list of your needs and wants would include most of the 
products and services provided by our farms, factories, shops, stores, 
public servants, physicians, teachers, and other professional workers. Your 
happiness, your health, and your success—as well as that of your family, 
your friends, and all other human beings—depend quite largely on how 
well those many needs and wants are fulfilled. 


There's a system 


To supply our many needs and wants, a vast system has grown up. We 
call this our economic system. 

You are a part of that system. Right now, you are a part of it as à 
consumer—a person who needs, wants, buys, and uses many things. 

You have another part to play in this system because you also are a 
producer—or will be soon. Perhaps you already have taken part in helping 
to produce or distribute things which you and others need. Perhaps you've 
worked on a farm during the summer or have done some part-time car- 
pentry work. You may have sold ties in a department store during the 
Christmas “rush season" or earned spending money by helping in the 
neighborhood store for an hour or two in the afternoons. 

Someday you'll have a full-time job—an occupation. You'll be produc- 
ing or distributing something people want. Or you'll be selling your serv- 
ices as a lawyer, a doctor, or a barber. If you become a housewife, you'll 
be mainly a consumer, but as a homemaker you will also be producing 
very important services. 

You, the producer, will always be a very close relative of you, the 
consumer. You must produce or sell what other people need and want y 
order to get the money with which to buy what you need and want. Your 
afternoons in the grocery store already may have been converted into 8 
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new bike, some books, some records, or a savings account for college. 

Anyway you look at it, your life is closely tied to our economic sys- 
tem. You're a part of that system both as a consumer and as a producer 
of the things and services which supply our needs and wants. 

And you have another part to play in that system—the part of a citi- 
zen who has the responsibility for seeing that the system does its job of 
providing all of us with the things we need and at least some of the things 
we want. 


Your personal choices 


As a producer, consumer, and as a citizen, you'll have to make many 
choices. As a consumer, you'll have to decide what things to buy in order 
to supply your own needs and wants. And you'll have to decide what you 
want to do at the producing end of the system and how you will vote 
about economic affairs. 

Under some economic systems, others would make these choices for 
you. Some governments, for instance, might decide what and how much 
you could eat or how many pairs of shoes you could buy. They might dic- 
tate what kind of job you should take and might give you little opportunity 
to choose or to vote. 

But our economic system is based on free choice. On the whole, you 


As producer, consumer, and citizen, you play a part in our economic system. 
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decide what's best for you. You decide what you will buy and what you will 
produce. Our ideal is to give all people an equal chance to make their own 


economic decisions and to use their abilities to get the things they want and 
need. 


You make the choices 


You are very lucky to have all this freedom, but having it places 
a great deal of responsibility on your shoulders. 

For instance, each day you and all other free citizens must make 
many choices about just which foods you wish to eat. By using common 
sense you may choose nourishing foods that help you become a healthy 
and useful person. Or, due to ignorance or carelessness, you may choose 
foods that undermine your health, destroy your efficiency, and make you 
a burden on others. As a free citizen of a democracy, you are free to choose 
wisely or unwisely. 

You must make many choices, too, about how you will spend your 
leisure time. Will you go to a dance, a movie, a pool hall, a gym, a picnic? 
How much of your money will you spend for sports equipment, art sup- 
plies, or comic books? 

How many clothes and what kinds do you need and want? Which will 
it be—a sport jacket, an overcoat, or a new tennis racket? 

Soon your responsibility for making choices will become much greater. 
Before long you will have to make a decision about what occupation 
you wish to enter. Which trade, what kind of farming, which business, or 
which profession? In a few years marriage, parenthood, and adult citizen- 
ship will require you to make thousands of decisions about satisfying the 
housing, health, and education needs and wants of your family and your 
community. Throughout the remainder of your life, you and your fellow 
citizens will share responsibility for making decisions about the kinds of 
services you want your local, state, and national governments to provide. 

The decisions you make about these matters will influence your life and 
the lives of many others. n 

As a consumer, as a producer, and as a citizen you have many impor- 
tant, difficult, and exciting decisions to make. To make these decisions 
wisely, you'll need an understanding of our economic system. This booklet 

will give you a chance to look at that system. 
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A LOOK AT THE FOUNDATION 


OUR economic system, which is commonly called the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, didn't just grow up overnight. It is the result of centuries of growing 
pains. In its present form it tends to give people an opportunity to make 
their own economic choices and a free chance to use their abilities to ful- 
fill their needs and wants. 


A journey in time 


To understand our economic system today, we're going to have to go 
back hundreds of years to see how economic life was set up then. 

It was only about two hundred years ago that man began to make big 
scale use of machines to do his work. Before that time, he did most of it by 
hand. As a result, there was very little manufacturing and much less buying 
and selling than there is today. For thousands of years, most people made 
their living by farming. 

But if you had been a farmer in those days, you wouldn't have owned 
your own land. All the land belonged to kings and nobles. The only way 
most people possibly could stay alive was to farm the land for the kings 
and dukes and lords who owned it. And stay alive was about all those 
poor farmers (or serfs, as they were called) did. They lived in great 
poverty. Large portions of the crops they raised were paid back to the 
wealthy landowners. 

If you had been born a serf, you would probably have spent your en- 
tire life plowing and harvesting the same plot of land without ever getting 
to keep a large share of what you raised. There was nothing else you could 
do. You couldn't buy a farm of your own. You wouldn't have had anything 
to buy a farm with. Besides, all available land already belonged to the 
nobles, and they had no intention of selling it to a serf. 


Centuries ago, serfs slaved, tilling land which was owned by the nobility. 


You couldn't decide to change your occupation. You couldn't leave 
the farm, go to the city, and work in a factory or office, There were few 
cities and no factories or offices. The few products people used, which were 
not raised on the land, were made at home or were produced by a rela- 
tively small number of cobblers, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen. 

Besides, laws often decreed that these serfs must stay all their lives 
working the land of their particular noblemen. Most of them were *bound" 
to the land by laws, and the noblemen had soldiers who enforced those 
laws. Under such a system, only kings and wealthy nobles lived well. 


A long struggle 


You probably wouldn't like the way the serfs had to live, and most of 
them did not like it either. For centuries, many serfs protested against the 
system, and some even tried to revolt. But successful revolt was almost 
impossible as long as farming was the main occupation and as long as 
the nobles could use armies to enforce their ownership of the land. 

But people have always wanted freedom to run their own lives and de- 
cide things for themselves. And millions have continually schemed and 
fought to get it. In spite of harsh laws and ruthless royal armies (perhaps, 
because of them), the idea that even common people had a "natural right" 
to own land and benefit more from their own work kept spreading. Slowly 
but steadily, the control of kings and princes over the lives of working 
people was reduced. 

In the 18th century, when science and machines began to provide new 


ways for people to make a living, it was possible for many people to break 
away from serfdom. Those who did helped spread the idea that all men 
had a right to own land, to make their own economic choices, and to bene- 
fit from their own work. As more machines were invented and more manu- 
facturing developed, a growing number of small factory owners and shop- 
keepers in England, Germany, and France felt these ideas were important 
and worth fighting for. 


Settlers, kings, and oceans 


When settlers from these countries came to America, they brought 
these ideas with them. America was a good place for such views. In the 
early days there was enough land for everyone. There was little need for 
anyone to be a serf. European kings and nobles had a great deal of diffi- 
culty making the American settlers obey their laws and pay heavy taxes 
because these rulers and most of their armies were separated from 
the New World by 3,000 miles of hazardous ocean. As a matter of fact, 
our American Revolution flared up because the settlers felt that if they were 
going to have to pay heavy taxes, they should have some voice in the 
government which decided how the tax money was going to be used. 


New laws for the New World 


When American leaders got together a few years after the Revolution 
to work out the United States Constitution and to set up our government, 
they had fresh in their minds the tragic experiences with royal laws which 
limited the use of the land, which limited an individual's right to choose 
his occupation, and which made manufacturing and commerce difficult. 

Our economic system grew out of our forefathers' desire to get away 
from this system which kept many people so poor they could not supply 
their wants and needs. To achieve this goal, our early leaders set up certain 
basic principles still operating in our economic system today. Without 
these principles, our lives might still be as miserable as those of the serfs we 
talked about earlier. Let's take a look at some of these basic principles 
which are the foundation of our economic system. 


The right to own property 


Our forefathers felt that the right to own land and other property would 
help more people provide themselves with the things they wanted and need- 
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ed. So they made it clear in our Constitution that each citizen should have 
the right to own business and personal property. 

Stop to think about how owning your own bicycle helps you do that 
newspaper-delivering job which in turns gets you the money you need to 
buy afterschool snacks or a baseball glove, and you'll discover how much 
this right to own property helps you get the things you want and need. 


Freedom to choose how you'll earn a living 


Under our system, you have the right to go into any business you want 
(providing it's not something like bank robbing). Suppose you want to 
set up a hamburger stand. Even if you want to set up that hamburger 
stand next door to another one, even if your new hamburger stand will 
take half the customers away from the old one, the owner can't say, “I 
was here first, and therefore you can’t go into the hamburger business." 
You have a right to set up any legal business that you want to set up, 
and if, instead of setting up your own business, you'd prefer to work for 


someone else, you have the right to take any job offered to you. No one 
forces you to take a certain job. 


The principle of competition 


The story of the two hamburger stands brings to us another principle 
—the principle of competition. If there were only one hamburger pro- 
ducer in the area, he could sell pretty bad hamburgers and charge high 
prices for them, and it would make very little difference because if 
people wanted hamburgers they’d have to come to him for them. 

When you set up your stand though, the picture changes a good deal. 
Now that there are two places where hamburgers are sold, people can 
choose between them. Both you and the other hamburger producer will 
have to be on your toes if you want customers. You will compete with 
each other to get these customers. You will be careful to make extra-good 
hamburgers because, if customers prefer the hamburgers made by the 
other man, they will go to him. On the other hand, if your hamburgers 
are better than your competitor’s, you may attract customers who previ- 
ously went to the other stand. To attract still more customers away from 
your competitor, you may make the price you charge for each hamburger 
lower than the price he charges. 


The principle of free consumer choice 


In talking about competition, we've already been talking about another 
of the basic principles upon which our economic system is founded—the 
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Through competition, we can get better goods and services at lower prices. 


principle of free consumer choice. No one tells you that you must buy 
your haircuts, your groceries, or your clothing from a particular store or 
person. No one says you must buy a certain brand of peaches. You choose 
what you buy and from whom you buy it. 

Our forefathers made the principles of competition and free consumer 
choice a part of our economic system because they felt these would make 
producers offer better products and services and charge less for them. 


The responsibility of the government for public welfare 


It is an accepted principle of our economic system that the government 
has a responsibility for protecting the general welfare of all citizens. Such 
protection is provided by laws that regulate our economic activities. Oc- 
casionally the general welfare may involve the government's actually taking 
part in some types of economic enterprises. There are, of course, wide dif- 
ferences of opinion about just how government should fulfill its responsi- 
bility for public welfare. 

For example, the government protects the general welfare through regu- 
lations when it sets up federal pure food and drug laws. These laws require 
food and drug manufacturers to maintain certain standards of quality. The 
use of harmful preservatives and coloring materials in foods and the sale 
of harmful drugs is controlled. Some people think these laws are too strict; 
others think they are not strict enough. 

Our government protects our welfare by attempting in general to have 
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business operate on a competitive basis. Earlier we explained how competi- 
tion helps keep prices low and the quality of goods high. Sometimes one 
company or group of men will become so powerful that they almost com- 
pletely control the production of all of a certain kind of goods. No one else 
can compete with them. They can set almost any price they please on the 
kind of goods they produce. When this happens, we say that the company 
or group of men has established a monopoly. Except in certain special in- 
stances, such as in the case of telephone service where confusion might 
result from many companies competing with one another, we do not feel 
it is good for the general welfare to have a small group control the pro- 
duction of one variety of goods, and our government has passed laws 
against such monopolies. 

In a few areas in which we feel that free competition does not really 
benefit the people, the government forbids or regulates competition between 
privately owned firms. Because we believe dependable and safe rail and air 
transportation are essential to the national welfare, our government seeks to 
regulate competition that might damage such services. The government also 
regulates the prices railways and airlines can charge. State and city govern 
ments regulate competition between electric power, gas, bus, and water 
companies in an effort to fulfill their responsibility for the welfare of the 
public. 

Our federal mail service is an example of the government's going into 
business itself to promote the general welfare. Because safe and dependable 
mail service is believed to be a necessity for all enterprises, the federal gov 


ernment operates a mail service without profit for the benefit of all an 
allows no competition. 


The details change 


We've seen some of the basic ideas behind our economic system. This 
system is based on laws that have been enacted by the will of free people. 
It can be adapted to fit changing opportunities and problems by the same 
process, 

Indeed, over the past 150 years, many changes have been necessary t? 
apply the basic principles of economic freedom to new conditions. AS 
we'll see, the growth of science and its application to manufacturing 
have created many new economic opportunities and many new problems. 
Able citizens have continually helped to adapt our system in ways that 
enabled us to take advantage of those opportunities and solve thos? 
problems. 

Your success and happiness will depend partly on how well we continue 


to adapt the basic ideas of our economic system to meet new opportunities 
and problems, 
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three 


WHAT DO WE NEED AND WANT? 


WHAT are the things we want? More important, what are the things we 
need? Unless we know what we need and want, we can't answer some very 
important questions: How well is our economic system working? Does 
it fill our needs and wants? If not, what can we do about it? 

Let's talk about our needs first. They're more important. We're not like- 
ly to get—or even want—tennis rackets and convertibles unless we first 
have enough food and a roof over our heads. 


Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 


Hungry? The need for food is one you have felt since you were a baby. 
To stay healthy and to have the vim and vigor necessary for work and 
play, you need some of each of the following kinds of foods every day: 
e Green and yellow vegetables 
e Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, raw cabbage, or salad 
greens 
e Potatoes and other vegetables and fruits not already 
listed 

© Milk and milk products 

e Meat, eggs, poultry, fish, or meat substitutes like 
beans, peas, nuts, and peanut butter 

e Bread, flour, and cereals 

e BuHer or margarine (with vitamin A added) 


A roof and a little bit more 


Once a house was just a roof supported by four walls, but have you 
ever thought of all the things a modern house must be? These are the 
general health and safety needs for the up-to-date home: 
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Adequate protection against cold, heat, rain, wind, 

and fire 3 

- Safe heating equipment which will provide sufficient 

warmth 

- Pure water supply 

- Sanitary toilet and bathing facilities 

- Adequate light and ventilation f 

- Enough total space and separate rooms to provide 

for wholesome family living 

- Surroundings which help you to stay cheerful and to 
develop wholesome attitudes toward yourself and 

other people. 


Clothes for comfort and pleasure 


What are our clothing needs? We all know that we 
must be covered by something both for modesty’s sake 
and for protection against the weather. We also like 
to have enough clothes to keep ourselves clean and neat. 
In addition, most of us want clothes that make us look 
attractive and help us gain self-confidence. We do not 
have to keep up with all the new styles, but we are usually 


happier if we can manage not to look too different from our friends oF 
from those we work with every day. 


Prevention and cure 


Health is an especially im 
the money necessar 


ambition, and we're unable to have any real 


To help us stay healthy, we need public health depart- 
laws, vaccinations, water SP 
controls, mobile X-ray units 
ulosis-and keep it from spread- 
orkers who will study the Di 
diseases, and we also must have ms 


Programs, printed articles, and lectures 
portant facts, 


For those who become sick—and this could mean any of us—we need 
well-trained doctors and nurses and plenty of well-equipped hospital space. 


Training for living 


Though there may be times when you hate to admit it, 
you need to know how to read and write. You need to 
know these things to take an intelligent part in our demo- 
cratic government. For many jobs today, you need at 
least a high school education. And because our nation 
also requires engineers, architects, government workers, 
doctors, nurses, scientists, teachers, and many other highly trained people, 
some of us need the special education offered by colleges and professional 
schools to make us expert at these jobs. 

Adults who are not going to school any longer need education to keep 
up with new ideas. They can supply this need through books, newspapers, 
and magazines as well as by following radio and TV programs. But neither 
schools nor printed materials, radio nor TV will fill our needs unless we 
support our democratic principles of free thought and free speech. We 
need to be able to write and say what we think or feel. Only in this way 
will we be sure that we have heard all points of view on a subject before 
making up our minds about the truth. 


All work and no play 


Everybody—old and young—needs a certain amount of recreation to 
stay healthy. It is not enough just to work and rest; if we are living well, 
we will have some playtime, too. We need to do things 

that we really enjoy doing: watching or taking part in 

o sports, going to movies, looking at TV, listening to the ra- 


em dio, working at our hobbies, and a hundred other things. 
Bb So we need parks and playgrounds. We need many kinds 


of recreation to suit many different tastes. We need peo- 
ple trained to lead various recreational activities. We need information— 
magazines, books, lectures, and certain radio and TV programs—to show 
us how to get the most from our leisure time. 


A regular pay check ' 


Naturally we must have money to pay for the things we need. Most 
of us depend on some kind of job to pay us enough to take care of our 


about tomorrow or next week and even next year. It should 
also be large enough so that we can save for those future 
times when we may not be able to work. 


basic needs. For our welfare and peace of mind, our in- 
Whey come should be relatively steady so that we can feel secure 


Millions for defense 


If you are keeping up with the news, you know that our country must 
be able to defend itself. Until the peoples of the world understand one 
another better, we will have to keep prepared for war. 
in L Unfortunately, we need planes, guns, bombs, and other 
d weapons. We need many trained men to handle them. We 
$ need housing, clothes, and food for these men. We need 
scientists to create for us new weapons of attack and new 
methods of defense. A tremendous sum of money in the 

form of taxes will be required to pay for all these things. 


To choose for ourselves 


Americans feel that the need for freedom is a very important one. 

They feel they must be able to select the occupations they 
will enter and the kinds of goods and services they will 
buy. They want to continue to help make decisions about 
our economic policies and to elect the people who hold 


offices in our government. To maintain our present way 
of life we must have freedom. 


Extras! v 


Glance over the needs We've discussed. In most cases you'll be able 


= to think of extras which would appeal to you—things 
D you'd like to have if you could. These are your wants. 
^x A steak is more exciting than meat loaf even though 
|: the meat loaf would fulfill your food needs just as well. 
IÈ bip housing wants might include a new, soft easy chair, 

an air conditioner, pleasant lawns and gardens, or new 


living room wallpaper. You may not need a new tie or dress, but you want 
it anyway. 


It's hard to think of health want 


thing connected with keeping fit as a “must.” But you can think of educa- 
tional wants—taking subjects that aren’t really necessary, but are fun and 
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of interest to you. And of course you can think of recreational wants— 
movies, parties, picnics you want to go to—which are over and above what 
you’d need for your mental and physical well-being. 


The next step 


Now we have a general picture of some of the needs and wants we ex- 
pect our economic system to take care of. Next question: What do we have 
to work with? What resources have we got to satisfy the many needs and 
wants we've listed? 
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DO WE HAVE ENOUGH RESOURCES? 


THERE are more than 160 million of us in this country—all of us with 
wants and needs. Think of our food needs alone. If all of us are to have 
three square meals a day, our farms and factories are going to have to 
supply us with enough food for more than 175 billion individual meals 
every year. Think how many different pieces of clothing you need if you 
are to be clean, reasonably attractive, and protected from the weather. 
Multiply that figure by 160 million, and you will see that our clothing needs 
are also astronomical. 

So far, we’ve only mentioned two of our very basic needs. Add the other 
needs of 160 million people to these, and you can see what a big job our 


economic system has if it is to satisfy even our minimum desires—not even 
considering the luxuries we may want. 


Do we have what it takes? 


Amazing as it may seem, America has the capacity to fill all our basic 
needs and to supply us with some of the extras we'd like as well. Although 
not everyone has yet reached the goal of supplying his family with decent 
levels of living, we, as a nation, do have the capacity to do so. Whether 
or not all citizens eventually reach these goals will depend upon how well 
individuals adapt themselves to the System and how we, as a nation, use 


our vast capacity to produce the things people need and want. 
You, with your fellow citizens, wil] help to decide how we can make 


the best use of this capacity so that there will be enough goods for all. To 
make wise decisions about this, 


mense capacity for production. 


So let’s take a quick look at this capacity. Let's see what our total capac- 
ity to produce useful goods and services is, Let's see how it is growing: 


you need an over-all picture of our im- 


Let's see where our capacity has limits that may restrict our ability to ful- 
fill our needs and wants. 


A bird's-eye view 


Any nation’s ability to produce the things its people want and need is 
determined largely by three factors: 

Its human resources—people 

Its natural resources—land, water, metals, minerals, forests 

Its cultural resources—knowledge, inventions, customs 
Let's see what each of these factors is like in the United States. 


People are most important 


You have probably never thought of yourself as one of this country's 
resources. But you are. People are a nation's most important resource. 
America's human resources are rich and varied. People of almost every 
nationality and race make up our population. From Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Near East, our ancestors brought a wonderful variety of useful 
talents and ideas. 

We do not yet make good use of all our human resources. For example, 
boys and girls born into low-income families do not always have as much 
opportunity to get technical training as others. Some racial groups do not 
always have educational opportunities equal to those of others. Custom 


People who came from many different countries make up our population. 
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and prejudice make it difficult for many women to develop all of their 
abilities. This means that many people are not getting a chance to develop 
abilities which could be useful in helping us produce more. 

But we have made progress. Education helps people to lead more pro- 
ductive lives. Practically all of our people get ten years of schooling. About 
one-fifth go to college for one or more years. Each year more people are 
finding jobs that let them make better use of their talents. 

Each day our people prove their ability to produce goods and services. 
They operate modern farms and factories, invent automatic machines. 
compose symphonies, paint pictures, publish books and newspapers, build 
gigantic power dams, develop means of using atomic energy. There can 
be no doubt about the ability of our people to enrich living and to produce 
large amounts of necessities and luxuries. They can do even more than 
they now do if we work to give them greater opportunities. 


Our natural resources 


Our natural resources are adequate to meet our needs and many of 
our wants—provided we use them properly. 


Land, lots of land 


We have more than a billion acres of farm and forest land in the 
United States. If this land is developed and used wisely, it can yield tre- 
mendous amounts of food and timber. It can also provide many forests 
and parks for recreation. 

In the past hundred years, through poor farming practices, we have 
let wind and water wear away the fertile top soil from millions of acres 
of land, and we have worn out the growing capacity of still more land by 
planting the same crop on it year after year. At the present time, we are 
cutting and destroying timber faster than it grows. 

Gradually, however, we are learning soil conservation techniques 
which, if applied, will preserve and enrich our soil. And through using 
our knowledge of forestry, through employing new means of using wood 
wastes, and using more wood substitutes, through state and federal laws, we 


can protect our forests and make certain they will continue to supply Y$ 
with the timber we must have. 


Rivers, lakes, and reservoirs 
Families need water for domestic use. Tremendous amounts are used 


by modern industries. We depend on our rivers, lakes, oceans, and wells 
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for transportation routes, fish, city water supplies, water for irrigation, 
immense amounts of electric power, and many kinds of recreation. 

We have vast water resources, but unfortunately we develop them 
with one hand and destroy them with the other. We build reservoirs and 
dams and drill wells to provide water for towns, cities, and farms. At the 
same time, we allow thousands of streams and lakes to dry up or fill with 
silt. We pollute hundreds of others with refuse from cities and factories. 
We cut, burn, or plow forests and meadows on our watersheds. These water- 
sheds are forests and meadows which are necessary because plants and 
trees help hold water on the land so that it can soak into the earth to 
nourish plants and increase our underground water supplies. Without our 
watershed forests, water runs off the land, and underground water reserves 
become less and less. 

In our more densely populated centers, underground water supplies 
are dropping at an alarming rate. In western states, farmers and ranchers 
fear that soon there will not be enough water to meet their irrigation 
needs. Clearly, to maintain enough water supplies for modern homes, farms, 
and industries, our water resources must be protected and developed. 

If we conserve and develop our watersheds, streams, and lakes, our 
water supplies can be adequate. If we continue to damage and destroy them, 
our capacity to maintain high levels of living will be endangered. 


Metals and minerals 


We have large underground reserves of metals and minerals—iron, 
copper, lead, uranium, zinc, coal, petroleum, and others, but we also are 
using tremendous amounts of them, and if we are not careful, we may some- 
day discover we have exhausted our supply. Already our deposits of high- 
grade iron, bauxite (the ore from which aluminum is made), copper, 
lead, and zinc are inadequate for our present large-scale use. But scientists 
are developing means of using low-grade ores and, so far, we have been 
able to import large quantities of these metals from other countries. In 
addition, scientists are also developing plastics and other materials which 
can be partial substitutes for scarce metals. 

If we use ingenuity and care, our supplies of metals, minerals, and 
synthetic substitutes can help provide high levels of living for all. 


Do we have the "know-how?" =. E 
9/ ) os 
i Sd d À 
"Knowledge is power." That expression tells us what "cultural re- 
sources" are. The knowledge that we m eis as mucha resource as'our land, 
water, and minerals. Without it, we co uld not produce what 


What we know about mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology , a 
chology, geology, and other sciences is essential to our indiy a 
business. Without physics and mathematics, we would not dies nom 
power. Without chemistry, we would not have most of our m 2d 
processes. Without geology, we would not be able to discover the fu 
other metals we mine. 

But how does the knowledge get from laboratories and api 
into factories and onto farms? Through technology—science a id 
to industrial problems. Technologists invent new processes and machi 
that put scientific knowledge and theories into practical form. * 

Just as we have a store of minerals, metals, and fuels, so we "p 
store of scientific knowledge and technological know-how. This supply 4 
been handed down to us by past generations of scientists and Su i 
America is known all over the world as having an unusually large Supp ? 
of scientific facts and inventions. And this is one resource which MES 
stantly increasing. Modern Scientists and engineers continually contribu 
more knowledge to the supply. They must use the old supply as a en 
then they go on from there. By applying old plus new knowledge, they n 
Systematically design machines and invent processes that greatly increas 
our capacity to produce. i 

Our engineers already have designed a huge number of ade 
machines that help us make many of the products we want. Giant electri 
cutting machines dig coal and load it on cars. Moving assembly lines Eus 
up the production of automobiles, refrigerators, and thousands of othe 
products. Such machines enable us to produce necessities and luxuries d 
quantities that would amaze our great-grandfathers—and if we ud 
better informed about these machines, they will give us many ideas abou 
ways we can live more secure and happy lives, re 

Engineers assure us that only a beginning has been made. Wellin 


ES s ical 
formed scientists are unwilling even to guess at the limits of our mechanical 
capacities to produce the things we need and want. 


Mechanical energy and power 


" ts 
Science and technology enable us to produce the tremendous amoun 
of energy or power used to turn the 


m : $ mes. 
millions of machines in our hor 
schools, stores, shops, and factories, 


For thousands of years human beings used hand tools for long x Ig 
to till small plots of land and do other work. They could produce pid 
few goods this way. When people learned to harness cows, oxen, came's. 


imal 
water buffalo, mules, and horses to plows, they gained the use of anima 
energy and could accomplish more. 
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But neither men nor animals could 
possibly turn the giant machines in 
our mills and mines. And they could- 
n't provide a fraction of the energy 
generated by a modern Diesel loco- 
motive or a jet plane engine. Mechan- 
ical power is needed to operate mod- 
ern machines. And we can produce 
large amounts of it. 

Grand Coulee Dam, in the state 
of Washington, generates more than 
16 billion kilowatt hours of electric 
power each year. That is as much 
energy as could be generated by 
2,700,000 horses working 24 hours a 
day throughout an entire year. In the 
U.S., power dams and steam, oil, and 


Modern machines need more power 
gas plants now generate more than than men or animals can supply. 


370 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric energy each year, and now scientists feel that, in the future, energy 
from atomic sources may dwarf the production of our present power plants. 


Machines and power free us 


Machines and mechanical energy do the work—or a lot of it. And 
this brings us back to our human resources. In 1870 more than half the 
workers in the United States worked on farms. Now, less than one-fifth 
do. But each worker now produces about six times as much food per hour 
as in 1870. As machines and power plants do more of the work involved 
in producing material goods like bathtubs, radios, and food, more and 
more people who previously did these jobs are freed to work at providing 
us with services—education, health care, and entertainment, for example. 


Using what we have 


Whenever scientists and engineers discuss our capacities to produce 
goods and services they arrive at one conclusion: We have the human, 
natural, and cultural resources necessary to fulfill most of our needs and 
many of our wants, Except in case of war, any failure to provide quite 
wholesome levels of living for all people will be due to poor use of our 
tremendous productive capacities. If we operate our economic system 
wisely and democratically, we can all live well. 
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HOW WE PRODUCE AND EXCHANGE 
GOODS AND SERVICES 


WE now know what wants and needs we have and what resources we have 
available for use in satisfying these. How do we go about using our re- 
sources to produce goods which will satisfy our needs and wants? And 
once these goods have been produced, how do we get them to the people 
who want them and who will use them? What kind of economic machinery 
has been developed to do these jobs? How does this machinery operate? 


It's based on work 
^ 

Nick’s father is a fisherman. Hilda’s mother works in a bakery. Helen’s 
dad is a salesman, and Tom’s father cuts hair. Most adults and many 
young people do some kind of work to help provide all of the many goods 
and services modern people use. 

Economists usually classify workers as producers and distributors. 
Farmers, factory workers and factory managers, artists, teachers, physi- 
cians, and others who produce goods or services are classified as producers. 
Merchants, salesmen, brokers, and others who sell goods or services pro- 


duced by someone else are classified as distributors. People engaged 
in transportation—railway workers 


longshoremen—are sometimes classi 
producers, 


and managers, truckers, plane pilots. 
fied as distributors and sometimes as 


The teams that produce and distribute 


Now let's look at the organizations which do our producing and distrib- 
uting. These are our businesses. There are four common types: single pro 
prietorships, partnerships, corporations, and cooperatives. 

A single Proprietorship is a business owned by one person. The beauty 
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shop on the corner, the small factory on the other side of town—these 
may fall into this class. Doctors, dentists—most professional people—own 
their own businesses. Most of our farms are owned by individuals. 

Partnerships are businesses owned by two or more people. Each partner 
has a legal right to make agreements for the firm, and the other partners 
must stand by these agreements. Each one of the partners is fully respon- 
sible for the firm's debts and must pay all of them if the other partners 
cannot pay their share. 

Corporations are businesses owned by large numbers of people called 
"stockholders." In some fields, such as steel manufacturing, railways, or 
ship lines, the buildings and equipment needed cost millions of dollars. 
Few individuals have enough money to make such large investments by 
themselves. So a lot of people become part owners. The corporation gets the 
money it needs for operating by selling shares (stocks) or bonds. These are 
sold to individuals, banks, insurance companies, or even to other corpora- 
tions. The people who buy the stocks are buying a share in the company. 
Those who buy bonds are lending the company money and will receive 
interest on their loans. When the corporation makes a profit, it usually 
distributes part of the profit every three months to the stockholders as 
"dividends." 

Cooperatives are like corporations because a lot of people own parts 
of them. The people who own consumer cooperatives are the same ones who 
use the goods or services the cooperative sells. The consumers who shop in 
a cooperative grocery store own a certain number of shares in the store, 
and profits are distributed to them. Factories, telephone lines, and other 
enterprises may be cooperatives. Some farmers and other workers join 
producers! cooperatives which do the job of selling what these workers 
produce. [n cooperatives of this kind, the many owners receive their 
share of any profit according to how much they produce. 

Government itself goes into business sometimes. Many local govern- 
ments own and operate water systems. Some own electric power and gas 
systems, City governments provide police service, fire protection, street 
cleaning, schools, and health services. State governments build highways 
and colleges and offer welfare and health services. The federal government 
builds power dams and operates laboratories. In these ways, government 
produces and distributes some cf the things we need and want. 


Business—a complicated process 


The businesses we've discussed provided work in 1953 for sixty-two 
million men and women. These people offer an amazing variety of skills. 
and they must all be organized into working teams. Mechanics. economists. 
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bookkeeepers, lawyers—all may work for the same company, and all must 
work as a team if we are to have the things we need. 


Capital and labor 


Dividing up the people who produce and distribute goods another way, 
we find we have employers and employees. 

We must have factories and machines to produce the things we need. 
We must have stores and trucks and railroads to distribute them. Factories, 
machines, stores, trucks, and railroads cost money. The money that is 
used to supply these things is called capital, and the people who sup- 
ply this money are often called capitalists. If you have ever operated a 
lemonade stand on a hot summer day, the money you invested in lemons 
was capital, and you were a capitalist. Capitalists are usually employers 
as distinguished from employees. When capitalists invest money in fac- 
tories, mines, farms, and other businesses, more goods can be produced. 
A capitalist invests money, say in a particular factory, because he hopes 
that consumers will want the goods produced by that factory and will 
spend money to buy them. If this is the case, the capitalist will receive 
some of the money consumers spend to buy the goods. In this way, the 
money he has invested may earn more money for him. But this isn’t at all 
certain. There’s an element of risk involved. There’s a chance that he may 
not make more money. He may even lose the money he invested. 

By investing their money, capitalists become owners of businesses. AS 
owners, they decide how the businesses will be run, and what and how 
much these businesses will produce. But unless the business owned is a 
very small one, the capitalist cannot do all the work involved in running 
it. So, many owners hire workers—factory workers, miners, office workers. 


These people are usually called employees. They sell their ability to help 
to produce the things we want and need in 


In this country, the line between capita 
distinct. Many factory and office workers 
shares which make them part owners of bu 
ists as well as employees. 


return for wages. 

lists and laborers isn't always 
have invested their savings in 
sinesses—and therefore capital- 


We're all specialists 


Practically no one in the United States produces or distributes any 
large portion. of the many goods and services he uses, Most people do some 
quite specialized tasks and depend on thousands of other specialized work- 
ers to produce, transport, and distribute the necessities and luxuries they 
use. Two simple examples will help you understand the extent of this spe- 
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Most of us make one kind of product and depend on others for other products. 


cialization and see the way people depend on one another to supply them 
with the things they need. 

Bob Krause's father is a Florida fruitgrower. Mr. Krause produces 
about 10,000 boxes of oranges each year. These oranges help nourish thou- 
sands of people. But because Mr. Krause specializes in growing oranges, 
he depends on thousands of other specialized workers (many of them in 
other parts of the country and world), to produce the food, clothing, hous- 
ing, machinery, transportation, health services, and educational and recre- 
ational facilities he and his family use. The Krause family uses peas 
canned by workers in Indiana. Tin for the cans was mined by the Indon- 
esians. The Krause family's automobile was made in Michigan. Iron ore 
used to make steel for such cars was dug from the earth by miners in Vene- 
zuela. The coffee the Krauses drink was grown by people in Brazil. Bob's 
Sister gets cosmetics from New York and movies from California. Bob gets 
sports equipment from Illinois and textbooks from Massachusetts. His 
mother uses medicine made by technicians in New Jersey, shoes manufac- 
tured by workers in Ohio, and kitchenware made of aluminum refined by 
laborers in Canada. Thousands of people do many specialized jobs to pro- 
vide the Krause family with the things it buys. 

Now let's go to Detroit and visit another specialist, Sebastian Kiiski. 
And let's look at the things Mrs. Kiiski buys for her four children. Skill- 
fully, Mr. Kiiski installs generators on cars purchased by Mr. Krause and 
by the other workers in different occupations throughout the country. So 
long as Mr. Kiiski is working and earning enough money, his wife buys 
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oranges grown by Mr. Krause and his fellow fruitgrowers. The Kiiski fam- 
ily also buys shoes, shirts, movie tickets, cosmetics, and textbooks. 


We depend on one another 


How much Mr. Kiiski and his fellow automobile workers buy depends 
quite largely on how much they earn. If they are employed steadily and 
their earnings are good, their wives buy quite a few oranges, But if the 
men are laid off for some reason and their earnings drop, their wives will 
have to economize and buy fewer oranges. Then Mr. Krause and his fel- 
low fruitgrowers will find that they can sell fewer oranges. The more auto- 
mobile workers laid off, the Worse the situation becomes for the fruit- 


automobiles Mr. Kiiski helps make. If that happens, more of Mr. Kiiski’s 
fellow workers will be laid off, and still fewer people will buy Florida’s 
oranges. Under such conditions, the income of both automobile workers 
and fruitgrowers will go down, and both groups of families will buy fewer 
shoes, shirts, and cosmetics. Then the people making these items will 


find their incomes dropping, and they, too, will have to buy fewer oranges 
and automobiles. 


Four important points 


families illustrate four very 
ur economic system: 
duce large quantities of some 


2. Most goods must be sold before they can be used by human beings. 
For that reason, largely, steady production of goods depends on 


people's ability to buy what is produced because producers cannot 
continue to make goods they cannot sell. 


3. How much people can buy depends on how much they can afford on 
their incomes, 


services we all produce, our economic system works well. Factories will 


produce enough goods, and people will be able to buy them. But when 
the income of one group 
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incomes of other groups. For that reason, well-informed workers, business- 
men, and statesmen make constant efforts to keep the earnings of all groups 
high enough to buy all of the goods and services we produce. 


Consumers have the last word 


As you have seen, the amount of money all our workers earn influences 
how much will be produced. And it also influences what kinds of goods 
will be produced. When incomes go down, consumers buy fewer luxuries— 
fewer movie tickets and expensive face creams. They stick to what they 
need most. As a result, fewer luxuries will be produced. 

Even in good times, what consumers decide to spend their money on 
will determine the kinds of goods produced. If a new or improved product 
comes out, consumers may choose it rather than something else. Perhaps 
your family stays home now to watch TV rather than go to the movies. 
Because many families are doing this, fewer movies are being made. Many 
small theaters have closed. With three-dimensional pictures, the movie in- 
dustry is trying to attract more consumers back to the theaters. Whether 
or not it can do so will depend upon the choices you and other consumers 
make. 


What's behind the consumer's choice? 


Most of us don't have enough money to buy everything we need and 
want. So before we buy, we ask, “Do I need this product?” or “Do I pre 


many theaters have closed. 


Because many families stay home and watch TV, 
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fer this product?” First of all, we'll buy goods and services we need the 
most—food, shelter, work clothes, health Services, insurance. 

But a majority of us have some income left over after we provide for 
the necessities, and we can spend this on things we want but don't really 
need. 

Of course, we'll buy things that interest us most. Your artistic friend 
will spend his allowance on paints. You may spend yours on movies and 
recordings. 

Custom and fashion also influence you as a consumer. If you're a boy, 
you buy trousers, not skirts, because this is customary. As to fashion, 
you may discard a perfectly &ood suit or a hat because it's out of style and 
buy one that's in style. 

Ads also play a part. To influence our choices, businesses use salesmen 
and very frequently ads. An ad is salesmanship in print. Advertisers some- 


Ads appeal also to our pride of appearance and to many other feelings— 
our desires for success and love are examples. 


Responsible advertising serves the useful 


How far have we come? 


How much do we know now? We find we have enough resources to fill 
not only our needs, but some of 


our wants. We see that we have a business 


e goods. In general, our system for making 
and exchanging goods fills its purpose better than any other that’s been 


lows free people to work together, to use 
al resources to produce the kinds of goods 
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SIX 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


WE seem to have answered our question, “Can we produce all we need?” 
We answered it with a big “Yes.” Now another question comes up—“Do 
we? Arb we satisfying our needs and some of our wants?” 

Facts show that most Americans are living better than ever. In recent 
years our nutrition, housing, health, and education have been improved. 
We don’t have to work such long hours as our forefathers did. People have 
more time for recreation and fun. There has been a general increase in 
the quantity of goods our wages will buy. And we're all proud of the fact 
that we have more automobiles, bathtubs, and telephones per family than 
any other cquntry in the world. 

: So we can say "Yes, we're proud of our progress." 
right to be! But still, there are people in our country W 
aren't being met. And most of us have many wants that can 
only if we make better use of our resources. 

; Let's look at some facts about just how well our wants and needs are 
being met at present. Let's discover where we are doing a good job of 
supplying our needs and wants and where we might do a better one. 


^ And we have a 
hose basic needs 
be satisfied 


How much do we earn? 


omes. With these incomes we try 


We can start by looking at family inc 
y necessities 


lo buy what we need. How much we earn indicates how man 
and luxuries we'll be able to purchase. 
’ In recent years, there has been a gradual increase in the size of family 
incomes. But because of price increases We cannot really buy as much as 
the increased size of our incomes might indicate. 

In 1950, about one in every four American 
more than $5,000, But the income of another one 


families had incomes of 
of the four was less than 
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$2.000. In that year, half of all Americans made more than $3,319, and 
half made less than that. ($3,319 is called the *median income.") 

Studies show that a typical family of four people should have between 
$3,500 and $4,000 a year to get all the things it needs, According to the 
above figures, not quite half of our families have incomes that large. They 
still need more money if they are to have the things we in America con- 
sider necessary for wholesome living. 

Look again at some of those needs. Getting the facts about how well 
we're meeting them will help you to understand some of the ways in which 
our levels of living can be improved. 


How well do we eat? 


other countries. During the past 50 years the percentage of people who 
can have healthful food, if they want it, has been increasing. 


poorly fed because they actually eat too much. 

It's a different story, though, for the 10 million families who earn less 
than $2,000 a year. These families simply can’t afford to buy all the food 
they need for good health. Since there are a 


n average of four people in each 
American family, we can calculate that for 


ty million Americans cannot af- 


having the “median” income 


to make the ends of its food 
budget meet. It can be done only if a large percen: 


Compared to all other peoples of the world, most Americans eat very well. 


better heating, lighting, and plumbing facilities than any other dwellings 
in the world. But this isn't true for all of us. 

On our farms, about one person in five is not well house 
towns and cities one person in 17 lives in a house or apartment that is 
a threat to safety or physical or mental health. Millions still live in dirty 
and crowded slums that undermine health, breed crime, and make life 
unpleasant. 

In the past 20 years, our government and the building industry have 
made considerable progress in planning communities, rebuilding city 
slums, and improving rural housing. If we continue our efforts, we can 
Provide decent housing for all. The following facts in 
remains to be done: 


15 per cent of our homes have no running water. 

25 per cent of our homes have no flush toilets. 

27 per cent of our homes have no bathtub or shower. 

50 per cent have no central heating plant. 

30 per cent have one or more health hazards. 

14 per cent are overcrowded. 

Such facts show that many of our houses and apartments need repairs 
and improvements, and some need to be replaced by new dwellings. 


d, and in 


dicate how much 


How well are we clothed? 


Probably all the people you know have enough clothes to keep them 
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warm. There are few people in this country who don't. But a number of 
people in low-income families can't buy enough clothes to keep up a health- 
ful standard of cleanliness. 

Most of us probably would like to have more clothes. But in general, 
we can get the clothes we need for comfort and health, plus many “extras.” 


How good is our health? 


You're probably healthier than your grandfather was at your age. This 
is because you probably have better food, better housing, and more leisure 
time than he had. And you'll probably live longer. We know a great deal 
more now about how to prevent diseases like typhoid, smallpox, and diph- 
theria, which used to disable and kill millions, Better medical science and 
modern hospitals now cure many people who, 50 years ago, would have 
suffered for long periods of time or died. 

But not all Americans are healthy. A Twentieth Century Fund study 
shows that each day in the United States about seven million people are 
sick or disabled as a result of disease or accident. An earlier study showed 
that, in an average year, out of each 1,000 persons; 

320 will be sick once. 

140 will be sick twice, 

50 will be sick three times. 

20 will be sick four or more times. 

Other studies show that health is generally the Poorest among low- 


income families. And it's easy to see why. They can't afford adequate 
medical care or housing or enough healthful food. 

Medical, dental, nursing, and hospital care is often scarce in farm areas. 
If you live in a small town or community, there may not be enough 
doctors, nurses, or hospital. The number of doctors and nurses being 
trained isn't keeping pace with our population increase. 

So you can see that a lot of us need better health services. But health 
authorities are very much aware of the problem. Efforts are being made to 
get more young people to enter the nursing and medical professions. Many 
people are working to solve the problem of better medical care for everyone. 


How well are we trained?- 


In the United States, we depend mostly on schools and colleges to 
educate us as citizens, as producers, and even as consumers. We consider 
schooling so important that in most of our states all children between 
the ages of 7 and 16 are required to attend school. Practically all of 
our boys and girls complete elementary school, and chances are that 
you and most of your friends will finish high school. In 1948, a U.S. 
Census Bureau study showed that the median (average) number of years 
of schooling completed for young adults was 12. 

However, if you and your friends are typical, only about one in five 
of you will go on to college after you graduate from high school. Many 
young people aren’t developing their abilities as well as they might if they 
Continued schooling and received college training. 

' Another problem is our shortage of school buildings. Maybe you live 
ìn one of the many communities in which elementary schools are running 
on double shifts, and children can attend for only half of each day. Our 
School buildings are now overcrowded because our construction of new 
Ones hasn't kept pace with the increase in the birth rate that began about 
1942, In a few years, the large number of children now attending elemen- 
tary school will be of high school and college age. Then we'll need many 
more high schools and college buildings, too. 

We also need more teachers in elementary schools. Since the pay is 
better in many other occupations, not enough people become teachers. 
Salaries need to be increased if we are to attract more able people to 
teaching. 

Additional buildings and more and better-paid 
But a smaller and smaller portion of our national 
on education. Twenty-five years ago 3.3 per cent of our national income 
Went to education. Now only 1.8 per cent is used for educational purposes. 
In other words, there has been a 45 per cent drop in the proportion of our 


teachers cost money. 
income is being spent 
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national income spent for education. But here again many people are 
aware of the problem and are trying to find ways to solve it. 


How much fun do we have? 


When you get a full-time job, it will take up a lot less of your time 
than it would have 50 years ago. Working weeks are shorter. We have 
more leisure time in which to enjoy ourselves. And we've developed 
more ways to do it. Now we have movies, automobiles, parks, new materials 
for arts and crafts and hobbies, and many other things that add up to 
fun in our spare time. But we have problems in supplying our needs for 
recreation, too. 

First of all, after their other needs are paid for, many low-income 
families haven't enough money left to pay for certain types of recreation. 
They can't afford many movies or much gasoline. 

Second, many cities and towns don't have enough parks, playgrounds, 
libraries, or community centers. These facilities could provide recreation 
for families of all income levels. 

Third, many of us don't know how to use the recreational opportunities 
we do have. We can learn to make better use of our libraries, parks, and 
other facilities. There are thousands of inexpensive hobbies that are fun. 
All of us can learn to take part in more of these rewarding activities. 


To sum it all up 


Now we can sum up what we've discovered, Looking at the bright side, 
we are, on the average, better fed, clothed, housed, and educated than 
most of the other peoples of the world. We have more health services 
and more leisure time than the people of most other countries, About 
half of us have what’s needed for a healthful, satisfying life, Many of us 
get more than enough goods and services, 

But about half of us still need better food, clothing, shelter, education, 
health services, and recreation. About one-fourth of us have incomes so 
low that we cannot maintain a healthful standard of living. We have made 


great progress, but have a long distance to Eo to reach our goal of securing 
high levels of living for all. 
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seven 


WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? 


BY this time you have a fairly good bird’s-eye view of our economic 
system. Now, however, you'll want to move in for a close-up. It’s time 
for you to think about one particular American—you. Just where do you, 
personally, fit into that broad picture you've been looking at? 

The answer is—as we pointed out in the first chapter—everywhere. 
That important person on the consumer side of the picture is you. And 
there you are on the other side as a full-time producer. (You will be, some- 
day, of course.) There you are again, just stepping into a voting booth to 
help decide what part the government will play in our economic life. 

As you know, our economy is intended to give you much freedom of 
choice as a producer, as a consumer, and as a citizen. You'll be deciding 
for yourself whether to be a bookkeeper or an art teacher, whether to buy 
this or that make of car, whether to vote for or against funds for forest 
conservation or new roads, The choices you make will directly affect your 
happiness and well-being. And as we'll see later, your personal choices can 
also help or hinder the operation of our whole economic machine, can 
affect the happiness of others as well as yourself. : 

With so much at stake, how can you be sure you'll make wise economic 
choices? You can’t be sure. No one can give you an exact blueprint of 
how to choose well in any particular case. But there are some general hints 
that may help. 


Choosing an occupation 


As a producer, you will play an important part in the economic 


system because you will be helping to make or distribute the things we 
need and want. If you are to be happy at your job and be a productive 
worker—one who contributes much toward our goal of good living for all 
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— you'll need to choose your job well. You’ll want to choose a job which 
fits your talents, your special interests, and the kind of personality you 
have. 

There are thousands of occupations from which you can choose in 
deciding what you, as producer, want to do. However, your choice is lim- 
ited in certain ways. 

First of all, it is limited by your talents and abilities. If you can't 
draw, you won't become a draftsman or an artist. You must take into ac- 
count your talents and abilities in choosing the job for you. If you have 
a good ear for music, for instance, you may become a music teacher. If 
you are good with machines, perhaps you'll be a mechanic or a mechanical 
engineer. 


Secondly, you may be limited in your job choice by your inability to 
meet the costs involved in training for some occupations. You may want 
to be an engineeer or a doctor, but feel you don't have the funds for the 
necessary training. 

There is a third factor that limits your job choice—the number of 
workers needed in the field. If beauticians, bricklayers, or lawyers are a 
“dime a dozen” in the nation or in the comm 


you probably wouldn’t be very smart to 
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Before choosing an occupation, you'll want to look into these three 
important limitations. 


Where to get help 


Your teachers or counselors can arrange for you to take aptitude tests 
which will help you tell more about your special talents and interests. And 
they can help you select the kind of occupation for which your talents best 
fit you. 

You also can talk with teachers and those already in an occupation 
about the training that is required for the work you'd like to go into. Then 
you can look into part-time jobs or other ways of paying for this training. 
You'll also want to find out which schools offer the best training. 

Your teachers and the librarian in your school can help you get read- 
ing material on most occupations. You'll be able to find out how crowded 
the field is, what the average earnings are, and what the working condi- 
lions are. 

You or some of your friends may, as yet, have no idea what occupa- 
tion you'll choose. If this is the case, and if you want to get started, 
it’s a good idea to get information about a wide variety of jobs first. 


A guide for you as consumer 


We've been discussing how you'll earn money. Just as important to 
your well-being are your decisions about how to spend it. What should 
you buy with the money you earn (or the money your husband earns) ? 

Recent studies give us a general guide on how an income can best be 
Spent to provide security, health, and happiness. According to these studies, 
families with average incomes can best spend their money, after taxes 
are paid, somewhat as follows: 

About 35 to 40 per cent for food 

About 20 per cent for rent or payments on a home |. 

About 10 or 12 per cent on household operations and furnishings 

About 8 per cent on clothes 

About 6 or 7 per cent on transportation 

About 4 or 5 per cent for life and health insurance 

At least 5 per cent for savings, if possible 4 ' 

The remainder for recreation, luxuries, and public service 

However, there are no set rules. The percentages will depend on the 
ur family, and on your feelings about 


Size of your income, the size of yo ngs d 
bers of many families discuss 


What is most important in your life. The mem 
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their wants and needs and make joint decisions about whether it's more 
important to get that TV set or a power lawn mower. 


Getting the best buys 


Once you've decided to purchase something, how can you get the best 
buy? How can you be sure of getting goods which will satisfy your needs 
for prices you can afford to pay? With so many products on the market, 
it’s often very difficult to choose. 

To get good buys, there are three questions you might ask yourself: 

1. For what purpose do I intend to use the item? For example, if you 

want a baseball glove for sand lot ball, you may not need such 
sturdy quality as if you intended to use it playing on the school team. 

2. What is the quality of the product I'm considering? In the case of 

clothing, foods, and household equipment, the quality of the thou- 
sands of different items on the market may be difficult to determine. 
You can and should learn a great deal about fabrics, labels, sizes 
of cans, and different grades of foods. Your home economics and in- 
dustrial arts teachers can help you do so. 

. 3. What is the price? Two products can be equally useful, but their 
prices may vary widely. For instance, some brands of toilet soap are 
ten times as expensive as others. Of course, some very cheap products 
are of such low quality that it is a waste of money to buy them. Your 
main problem as a consumer is to find good quality products at rea- 
sonable prices. This will probably take some "shopping around" on 
your part. 


Your personal choices affect others 


It's fairly easy to see how the choices you make as consumer and 
producer can affect your own life, But you may not have thought about 
ner consumers and producers. 


3 uy unwisely, you may be help- 
ing to keep in business firms making inferior products. 


Whether you own a business and hire workers or you work for some- 

7) H 
one else, you'll help set wage rates, If you're a hired worker and a union 
member, you'll be working with other workers to increase your production 
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and better your conditions and wages. If you own a business which 
employs others, you may be "bargaining" with the union in an effort to 
set wages that are fair to you and your workers as well. The agreements 
you help reach, the choices you make on the job, influence not only your 
own income but the incomes of your fellow workers. 


Your vote affects others 


As you can see, the decisions you make in your personal life influence 
other people's lives. But you affect other people in another way—with 
your vote. In many ways, the laws and the actions of our local, state, and 
national governments influence our economy. Through your vote, you, as 
an economie citizen, will be called upon to help decide whether or not 
your state should charge a higher school tax, whether the government 
should decide the prices to be charged for electricity, and many other im- 
portant matters. As a voting citizen, you can help us keep the economic 
benefits we have and gain still more benefits. 

To do this, you must work as a citizen with other cit 
no one person can do this big job by himself. How will you and other 
Citizens go about your job? What, in general, are the things we can do 
together to keep what we have and to make further progress? 

1. We can increase production. We can make better use of our ma- 

chines and our resources so there will be more goods to go around. 

2. We can improve our methods of exchanging goods and services. 


izens because 


Better use of our human resources 


we will need to make better use 
people who could benefit 
king the best pos- 


dt E We are to increase production, 
Bi. r resources. As you know, half the young : 
sibl college aren't going. This means that we aren't ma! 
€ use of our human resources. 

i Many educators believe that our stati E 
9 play a big part in helping more young people to get college educations. 

€ have many schools which are not backed by state funds, but depend 
for their support on contributions made by individuals and the tuitions 
they charge their students. Certainly, these private schools can play a 
large part in educating more students, but many educators feel that, be- 
Cause these schools have to charge such high tuitions to help pay for 
their buildings, laboratories, and equipment, many students simply can't 
afford to attend them. As a result, they think that state and local govern- 
Tents may have to spend more on government-supported schools which 


e and local governments will have 
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charge lower tuition and may also have to finance scholarships and loans 
to help boys and girls from poorer families get college educations. 

Not everyone agrees with this viewpoint. Some people feel that the 
financing of education by state and local governments should be limited. 
They feel that too much emphasis may be placed on “babying” students. 
They feel that young people can and should work their way through college 
if they really wish to go. 

You may hold either—or neither—of these views. As a citizen, you'll 
want to think about such questions and form views of your own. Then 
your vote will elect legislators who are either for or against more govern- 
ment aid to education. 


Conserving our natural resources 


To increase and maintain production of goods and services we need, 
we must also make better use of our natural resources. Present rates and 
methods of production are using some of these up far too rapidly. 

As a citizen, you can vote for measures that you think will help the 
nation develop and conserve its resources, To vote wisely on these issues, 
you will have to do a good deal of thinking. Look, for just a minute, 
at some of the questions you will face: 

Many people feel we need a planned program to develop our rivers. The 
federal government has built dams that control floods (saving land), 
make rivers navigable, Benerate electric power, and provide water to 
irrigate dry lands. Many of our congressmen feel the federal govern- 
ment should do this. Many congressmen feel that such measures would be 
best left to state and local authorities or to private business. You'll need 
to decide where you stand on this issue. How you will vote will influence 
its solution. 


Our federal government has spent billions of dollars to develop 


Ways of using atomic energy—anot 


These are just a few important 
you and your friends will be 
determine how well we all live f 


questions about our resources to which 
giving answers, Your answers will help 
or many years to come. 


To produce more, we must know more 


In industrial and college researc 
tions run by the government or by 
are constantly being made. These d 


h laboratories, in experimental sta- 
other organizations, new discoveries 
iscoveries increase and improve the 
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Should the federal government allow private industry to use atomic energy? 


production of food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and of the products 
related to recreation. Research helps us now to get more of the things 
we want and need. It can be even more helpful in the future if we put 
our efforts behind it. What can you, as a citizen, do about research? 

Every state has a university supported by state funds. How much of 
your taxes goes for research at these schools often depends on your state 
legislators—and they depend on your vote to stay in office. The federal 
Bovernment also sponsors research laboratories, and your congressmen— 
kept in or out of office by your vote—decide how much money these labor- 
atories will be allowed to spend. 

Of course, there may be times when you feel other needs are more 
Pressing than research—that more funds should be spent on other projects. 
How and when we increase research will depend partially on your vote. 


Improving the way we do it 


increasing production—these will help in solving 


Conserving resources, 
nts also can be made in our method of ex- 


our problems. But improveme 


changing goods and services. 
Most of the time, the machinery for exchanging the things we need 
mes we hit a big rut in the road. 


moves along pretty smoothly. But at ti 
Remember, we discussed in Chapter 5 how your family's income de- 


pends on how much money the Florida orange growers, the New England 
farmers, and the Pennsylvania coal miners make. 
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If the orange grower's earnings go down, he will buy less of your 
product (unless he considers your product a necessity). As a result, your 
earnings go down. So you decide against buying that new radio, or 
you buy cheaper cuts of meat. This affects the earnings of cattle ranchers 
or radio producers. The price of their products go down if fewer people 
want them. In fact, some of them may be forced out of business. 

Of course, a drop in one person's ability to buy won't have any great 
effect. But multiply one by thousands, even millions, and you can 
see a chain reaction setting in. When people's earnings drop, fewer 
Eoods are produced, so fewer people are employed to produce them. So 
still fewer people have money. Then there are still fewer buyers. In such 
situations, our resources do us little good. At such times, our economy 
doesn't operate properly, and we have “economic depression." 

At the depth of the depression in 1933, 12 million people were unem- 
ployed, and more millions had only part-time work. Poverty, poor health, 
underprivileged children, insecurity, worry, and humiliation were among 
the tragic results. Depressions undermine the security and freedom of 
everyone. Together we must learn to prevent them. 

Many economists are now agreed that to avoid depression we must keep 
the earnings of people high enough and the prices of goods low enough so 
that we can continually buy all of the goods and services modern workers 
and machines produce. How can this be done? Just how can manufacturers, 
farmers, unions, merchants, and government balance earnings and prices 
to make certain we will be able to purchase the products offered for sale? 


When we can't afford to purchase what they produ. 


ce, factories may close. 
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Yi H H 
P will have to help make many kinds of decisions about this and vote 
T government policies you believe are best. i 


What part should government play? 


nen to helping decide what methods will be used to increase 
E nome us improve our methods of distribution, your vote will help 
E e pm part the government will play in our economic life. There 
Ei Pid E ferences of opinion about this. Mr. Jones feels the govern- 
ies ould keep its hands out of the whole affair. Mr. Green thinks the 
ps ment should play a big part in regulating our economy and should 
i iR into some businesses for itself. He feels the government should 
E e hospitals, power dams, and research services. 
E n iii of your life, you will have to make decisions about what 
een the relationships between the government and our economic life 
e. By your votes, you'll help determine our national policy on 
these matters. 
A few examples will show how important this is. 


What about price supports and regulations? 


pem the prices of some farm products are influenced by the 
Sra mi B e federal government will buy these products from the farmer 
net alae price if he cannot sell them for that price to distributors or 
ers. 
E price supports are intended to hel 
din vital to all of us. There are many 
ài should have support prices and 
dati be. The size of farmers’ incomes and the prices of some food and 
EA Ing are influenced by the decisions our representatives make. By your 
es you will have to help decide this and similar matters. 


Ip farmers keep in a business 
differences of opinions about 
how high the levels of support 


How much social security do we want? 


federal government has established a 
Social security system which assures some old-age income to more than 
62 million people or their survivors. Both workers and employers are re- 
quired to pay small percentages of their earnings into the fund from which 
old-age incomes are paid. Should more people be included in this system? 
Should payments into the fund and benefits from it be increased? Should 


In the past twenty years, Our 
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we continue to require that employers pay into this fund? There are € 
different opinions about these questions. Again, you'll help supply the 
answers. 


Electricity 


Then there’s that matter of government power plants. The government 
has constructed big power projects like the one supervised by the es s 
Valley Authority which provide electric power for millions of pesos i 
never had it before. Many people feel this is good, because no prso 
company or companies would have had the great reserve of funds to do the 
job. Others think it is bad, because the government is competing for cus- 
tomers with private electric companies. They feel that because the Eos 
ernment pays no taxes and operates without profit, it competes unfairly 
with private companies. . 

When do government measures, which are intended to help us, begin 
to interfere too much with free competition? That's for you to decide. 


International affairs 


On the international front, how much shall we trade with other coun- 


tries? Should we tax products made by foreign manufacturers and brought 
into this country? If we don’t—if we have “free 


be swelled with goods which, in some cases, 
here. This will benefit the consumer. But su 


trade"—our markets will 
are cheaper than those imi 
ppose it hurts the business 0 


Should we Place taxes on 


? 
n " ere: 
goods made in foreign countries and sold h 
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some of our own manufacturers. Which is more important? You must de- 
cide and vote for congressmen who will support your views. 


The home front 


On the local level, you'll be deciding questions like these: Shall your 
community spend more tax money on recreational facilities? Shall your 
state have individual income taxes as the federal government does? Should 
it build a toll bridge that may put a privately owned ferry out of business? 
Should your community buy and operate a water system or a public trans- 
portation system? 


A lot of questions 


"Questions! Questions! A whole batch of unanswered questions. A 
fine way to end a booklet," you say. 

Yes, questions. Many unanswered questions. Many questions to which 
there can be no final answers. Questions which require changing answers 
to fit changing opportunities and problems. Questions which in a changing 
world, only you and your fellow citizens can answer—and reanswer— 
many times in the years ahead. How well you live will depend largely on 
how thoughtful your answers are. 

Sorry, but in a changing world very little stays settled. Opportunities, 
conditions, and problems have always changed. They will continue to do 
so. The world was not created with ready-made answers. But our fore- 
fathers and other thoughtful people have set up some principles and land- 
marks that will help you find satisfactory answers. Here they are: 

Democratic America has been built on a belief in freedom for all peo- 
ple. Everyone is entitled to equal opportunity to make full use of his abil- 
ities and the nation's resources. 

In the modern world, everyone depends 
many others. Everyone is obligated to do a fair s 
to make decisions that consider the interests of others. 

We have human, natural, and cultural resources that can enable us 
to produce high levels of living for all. Well-informed and courageous 
people can learn to make progressively better use of those resources. — 

Free, well-informed citizens can give answers that will help us all live 
well. You can help. Here's to an abundance of economic knowledge and 
to democratic ways of living. Good luck and good going! 


on the work and decisions of 
hare of useful work and 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION . . - 


The following reading materials will help to supplement the M 
tion in this booklet. Ask your counselor or librarian if they are avai 
in your school or public library. 


d Co., 
America's History. Lewis Todd and Merle Curti. New York: Harcourt, Brae E 
1950. Chapter 36 tells the story of how machines have increased our cap: 
provide ourselves with goods and services. 


T. š TAE . Here is 

America's Wealth. Harold Moulton. Washington: Brookings Institution, M 

art simply written account of how America has developed its poke ede 
The book also outlines present economic opportunities and problems tha 


i : Row, 
Building Our Life Together. Joseph Arnold and Dorothy Banks. Chicagoi Kan 
Peterson and Co., 1951. Unit lI entitled "Our Economic Foundations tcs 
information about modern production, distribution, and consumption o eo CES 
and luxuries. Chapters 29 and 30 deal with “Providing Recreation" and "Safeg 
ing Economic Opportunities." 


er. 

Housing and Home Management. Dora S. Lewis, Jean Burns, and p 

New York: The MacMillan Co., 1953. Chapters 1.7 provide facts and H RS 
will help you make wise decisions about housing and other economic asp 

living. 


3 E ion 

Managing Your Money. Consumer Education Study. Washington: National Ede 

Association, 1945. This booklet will give you many helpful tips on how bic ents. 
your money wisely. Emphasis is placed on budgeting, saving, credit, and investm 


Using Consumer Credit. Consumer Education Study, 
Association, 1945. This factual discussion will hel, 
charge accounts, installment buying, 


Washington: National Education 


"m t 
p you make wise decisions abou' 
and borrowing. 


The Workers' Story, 1913-1953. U.S. Department of Labor. 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953, 
how American workmen developed their present-day pla 


Washington: Superintendent 
Here is a short history E 
ce in our economic system. 
Youth Faces Its Problems. Nelson L. B. 


Laidlaw Bros., 1950. Ch 
the production and con 


ossing and Robert R. Martin. E 
apters 9-21 and 25-27 contain information and ideas 8l 
sumption of necessities and luxuries. 
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